CHAPTER VIII

THE DANISH WAR OF 1850

IN July, 1850, Russell had his first experience as a
special correspondent with an army in the field. lie
has been called the " father of war correspondents,"
but he disapproved of the title " war correspondent,"
which he thought rather absurd. The time he spent
with the Danish Army in the Schleswig-Holstein
War was so brief that it would be wrong to say
that he perceived there the opportunities of a war
correspondent (the established word cannot now be
avoided), as he afterwards recognised and seized
them in the Crimea. In a sense there had been war
correspondents even before the Schleswig-Holstein
War. As Mr. S. T. Sheppard pointed out in an
article called 4I The Genesis of a Profession/' in the
United Service Magazine of March, 1907, there was a
precedent for the work of war correspondents in the
old Swedish Intelligence, which contained an enter-
taining correspondence about the army of Gustavus
Adolphus. But a more deliberate and definite war
correspondence began in 1807, when the Times com-
missioned Henry Crabb Robinson to go to Altona.*

* Mr. Sheppard might have mentioned among those whose work
resembled that of a modern war correspondent a writer named
Finnerty. This man, on behalf of the Morning Chronicle, tried to
accompany Lord Chatham's expedition against Antwerp in 1809,
which ended so pitifully in the swamps of Walcheren. In July,
1809, Bagot wrote to the Admiralty: " Mr. Finnerty, so well known
by his violent and factious writings, and by his connection with the
editor of the Morning Chronicle, has quitted London, and is now
actually on board one of H.M.'s ships (preparing to sail with the